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A BIRD’S EYE VIEW.* 


Bird’s eye views are all the rage. Following the fashion, I invite you 
to take wing with me for a rapid and it may be a tiresome flight. 
We will go, not as from a Buzzard Roost, to find all that is loathsome 
and disgusting, but rather as froma Dove Cote, and while we see faults, 
love more to dwell upon the fair and beautiful. 

The hour of nine approaches. The paved streets, the dusty roads, 
the grassy lanes, the paths through the fields and the trails through the 
forests are all filled with youth. Each is moving towards his School 
House. Let us note the Teachers with them. Here is a stately man 
with beavy cane beating time to the marti:] music of his thoughts. As 
he strides along, the little ones give place to him and from a distance eye 
him with silent awe. Here see that smiling man with bowed head listen- 
ing to the prattle of the bevy of children clinging to his hands or to the 
hands of those who hold his hands, the circle resembling the filings about 
the pole of a magnet, each striving to be as near as possible to the center 
of attraction. Here is a neatly attired school mistress receiving the 
sweet bouquets and the sweeter kisses of the tidy little girls who walk 
cheerfully beside her. Ilere see that careless maid, traipsing alternately 
through dew and dust, mid a crowd of rollicking youngsters who are evi- 
dentiv studying whether dust and perspiration will make a compound 
upon the face similar to the one made with the dew upon the feet. Tlere 
is a young man chatting cozily with a lass, whose younger school mates 
whisper to each other and titter as they pass with k: owing look the lag- 
ging pair. Here dreamily moves one, as she scans the rose bud in her 





hand, and wonders whether he who gave it knew its language. ilere goes 


* An Essay read before the State Teachers’ Association, at Kenosha, July 30, 1863, 
by J. L. PlokaRp. 
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proudly to her loved work one in whose heart ‘Love, Hope and Patience 
have long kept school.” Her step is elastic and the faces of all about 
her reflect the radiance of her own. 

Let us leave them as they stalk, walk, traipse, mope and saunter, and 
let us fly to the school-houses before them. 

We must not tarry long above this beautitul structure, with its neat 
cupola, grained walls and polished desks, with its carpeted rostrum and 
its matted aisles, with its melodeon, its pictures and its statuary, with 
its capacious halls and its commodious drawing rooms—all made ready 
for its occupants by the Janitor—nor yet beside the little white house 
with its green blinds, needed only when nature’s green is doffed by the 
trees embosoming the building. One little peep into the cozy room, with 
its faithful clock, its painted desks, its white floor and its whiter walls, 
all made ready, not by a paid janitor, but by the willing hands of loving 
pupils—and we must move along. We shall know it when we see it 
again by its plain and tasteful fence, its shrubbery and the scrupulous 
neatness of its play-ground. Haste we now to yonder uncouth structure 
gurmounting a hill. There is no tree, no fence upon which we may light, 
but we will rest a moment on the window sills and mourn as doves only 
can mourn, over departed taste, neatness, order, and loveliness. Dis- 
gusted with its mud-stained floors, its smoke-begrimmed walls, its web- 
curtained windows and its desert site—we will leave for that distant 
grove. Crowded into the street by giant trees behind it stands a hovel. 
Tts walls are made of the logs whose stumps stand thick about as if to 
guard their offspring. Directly in front of the door-way stood once a 
lordly stump, but its place is now filled with water and mud loving swine. 
We need not look within, but wheel in our flight toward the cultivated 
prairie. Over the sighing pine-forest we glide and are startled to hear 
the voice of children where we can see no dwelling. Let us rest for a 
moment in the pine tops. Right beneath us is a neat log structure. 
The ground about it is cleared of undergrowth, and happy children are 
sporting there, as they await the arrival of one whose voice is sweet to 
them and whose lessons of neatness and of order have not been lost upon 
them. The beauty of the scene may lure us back after we have looked 
at the weather stained ruins of what was once a school-house, standing 
in the place where four ways meet. It occupies a corner of a large farm 
upon which, as upon its neighbors, stands a tasteful farm house. A fence 
surrounds it, the part in the rear serving the useful purpose of keeping 
children out of the adjacent hog yard, though not tight enough to deprive 
one of the senses of the children of the benefit of such proximity. 

It is nine, and our purpose is not yet reached. We may return to the 
spots already visited and we may not, but some like them we shall see. 
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The groups gathered about the play grounds are the same that we saw 
but a little time since in the streets and lanes. Hark! It is the sound 
of a little bell. The frolic upon one play-ground ceases. Cheerfully, 
yet with gentle steps, the children enter the school-room. Hats properly 
laid aside, the wearers quietly take their seats. <A slight tap of the bell 
hushes all and the Teacher reads reverently a portion of Scripture. Ap- 
propriate words rise upon an infant song, the Lord’s prayer is solemnly 
repeated while the little heads are bowed, or a short prayer is breathed 
forth from the lips of the devout Teacher—thanks for mercies past, and 
petitions for strength and peace. The right chord has been touched. 
The day’s work is well begun. Order is thus installed mistress of the 
day. Another scene equally impressive invites us. In the room beneath 
us are gathered many whose lineaments betoken foreign birth. Edu- 
cated reiigiously, their parents would have no influences brought to bear 
upon them which shall weaken the faith of their fathers. The Teacher 
respects the scruples of her patrons. We pause with trembling lest al- 
leged respect shall ignore God and stifle the religious element in the little 
natures before us. Our suspense is brief and well it is that so painful a 
suspense is brief. God is not forgotten there. Ata given signal, as if 
moved by one impulse, all heads are bowed and breathless silence reigns 
while each heart lifts itself to God without the clog of words: the pious 
Teacher the while looking to her Maker for light, strength and patience. 
After a minute or two of silent prayer, heads are lifted and then swells 
forth from the hearts of all a song of praise. ITere too work commences. 
Sad as is the picture we must look upon another scene. Moving from the 
window which he has beaten with the stick he carries, the Teacher crowds 
to his desk through a mass of jostling, struggling humanity. With a 
heavy rap upon the desk comes the order “ To your books now.” The 
crowd about the water-pail changes its base of operations. Ilats are 
thrown at the nails upon which they are to await the pulling at recess. 
Books are jerked from their hiding places, and turned rudely or mopishly 
as is dictated by the spirit ruling upon the playground when school was 
called. No song has soothed, no worship has calmed the restless turbu- 
lence, No vofte says to the troubled waves “ Peace, be still,”’ and they 
will roll and toss till night-fall. Scarcely less sad is this picture : one 
impressed with a sense of duty, but falling far short of the glorious 
privilege true religion confers, runs rapidly through with a passage of 
Scripture, then throws down the Bible with the feeling more than half 
expressed— There, that task is done ;” while another of the same 
class drawls forth a lengthy chapter of little interest, and after a prayer 
full of everything but his school and rehearsing the wants of the whole 
world except himself, he takes a long breath in which ail his pupils ex- 
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cept the few who during the exercise have slept or have been more than 
usually wakeful, most heartily join. We had tarried so long at this spot 
for fear of disturbing the devotional (?) exercises, that schools are all be- 
gun and we must speed upon another errand. 

Al! begun! What means this noise? Listen to those rough and 
saucy boys —“ We are going home.”’ “ Teacher won’t have time to hear 
our lessons.” ‘She’s always late.” ‘Good for us. We can have more 
fun.” A little to one side is a knot of quiet children—“ It is too bad.” 
“We can not learn anything this way.” ‘I am almost discouraged.” 
“Oh! I wish our old Teacher would come back. She was always in 
time.” ‘I don’t like her one bit.” “I would not come to school if 
Ma did not make me come.” But we have heard enough. If we listen 
longer we shall hear some hard things said about the Teacher that will 
pain us. 

Ah! here is the white fence surrounding the neat play-ground. Frolic 
rules the hour, for it is recess. Beneath that beautiful elm sits one whose 
radiant face we have seen before. Around her are gathered afew, evi- 
dently children of poverty. Tears stream down their cheeks as she asks 
them about their homes and of the loved ones now lost, for they feel 
that they are friendless. Oh! that smile bursting through their tears, as 
the sun through April showers, for that Teacher’s heart has opened to 
them a home as her lips have repeated words full of cheer and hope to 
these neglected ones. As she moves from them we jus catch the words 
—‘“‘good”’ ‘‘love”’ while the faces turned after her speak more than the 
lips can utter. 

In a little room yonder there is a strange scene. Two children ap- 
proach the Teacher with book in hand and finger resting upon some knotty 
point in the page. ‘Go to your seat,’’ “ What will you have, my dear ?” 
uttered in the same breath but with different tone sends an arrow deep 
into the heart of the child with coarse and patched but neat attire, 
while it brings to the face of the spoiled child of fortune a smile of self 
conceit and curls her lip with scorn toward the poor man’s child. Dis- 
tinctions so base are learned soon enough without teaching children to 
make them. Py 

From that bleak house upon the hill arises a scream as of sharp dis- 
tress. Mingled with it sharp blows and still sharper words are heard. 
We can approach closely and not be observed. A lad, who has been 
guilty of violating some rule of the school, dances attendance to the 
music of a ringing whip, applied rapidly by one who is angry with her- 
self that she can not become more angry with the “little wretch,” 
the “‘ugly torment,”’ the ‘‘ worst boy in the school,” whom she belabors 
alternately with her tongue and switch till even anger exhausts itself, and 
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the parties retire—one to a trembling class of Abcedarians left standing 
upon the floor, the other to his seat—the one to gather strength for some 
new outbreak, the other to study some new mischief by which to revenge 


himself upon his Teacher. ‘The one saying with Coriolanus : 


s¢ Anger’s my meat ; I sup upon myself 
And so shali starve with feasting.’’ 


the other equally Shakspearean, feels, though he cannot say, what Brutus 
said— 
*¢ By the gods 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you; for from this day forth, 
1’ll use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 
When you are waspish.”’ 

Upon a play ground just before us is strife. Angry words lead to 
blows ; two boys are losing themselves and finding brutes instead. Let 
us tarry a moment and from a secure concealment note its end. Recess is 
closed. In a little recitation room stand two lads with garments torn 
and faces disfigured. Their eyes flash fire. Their lips curl and quiver 
with rage. The Teacher enters quietly. The tear in her eye has welled up 
from the overflowing heart. A prayer for guidance goes noiselessly up- 
ward before she speaks a word. Through the armor with which the 
combatants have clad themselves, glide the little winged arrows of kind re- 
proof. The flush of anger gives place to that of shame. The muscles of 
the compressed lips gradually relax. Tears start down their cheeks. An 
inward struggle is progressing in the breast of each—Pride against Prin- 
ciple. How complete the victory of Principle we shall see if we hover 
around till, just at close of school, in the presence of their comrades they 
together acknowledge their wrong and in the joining of hands pledge 
restored friendship. 

Not all cases are thus subdued, as we shall see in yonder house, One 
whose will has been exercised, but never trained, stands with leering look, 
distended lips and stiffened neck, doggedly defying any approach to his 
heart. Every avenue but one has been tried and found closed. One re- 
mains, of doubtful safety it is true, but the forlorn hope of the besieging 
force. The approaches to this avenue are made, behind gabions of birch 
withes and are in this case successful. The surrender is unconditional. 
The success is due to the energy and prudence, strength and persever- 
ance of the officer in command. Discipline is a necessity, but it may be 
made less a necessity by combining it with every exercise of the school- 
room. Ile governs dest who governs least. He has best order who is 
himself subject to order. Pardon this short bird homily and we will pro- 
ceed upon another tour of observation. 

Here we see a class called to recitation. Their movements are in ex- 
act time—the line is readily formed and is at attention, ready for com- 
mand. A well defined plan is in the mind of the Teacher and it is de- 
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veloped step by step. Quietly she assigns a topic to some member ot 
the class. Promptly itis discussed. The different topics of the lesson 
arc thus assigned and handled more or less skilfully by the children. 
The prominent faults of each discussion are carefully pointed out by the 
watchful guide. The connection of each with the other and the bearing 
of each upon previous lessons are drawn out by a familiar conversation. 
Any and all facts of interest at the Teacher’s command are brought in 
by way of illustration. She has not attempted to teach what she did 
not herself thoroughly understand and her class retires after the assign- 
ment of another lesson with new thoughts awakened and new interest in 
the study enkindled. 

What means this shuffling, this unsteady tramp we hear! In the house 
just below us the class in Geography has been called. Crowding forward 
to hand the Teacher a book, (without which her occupation would be 
gone) half a dozen eager ones have jostled each other and have called 
forth many an Oh! from the owners of little feet that have felt the 
weight of heavier shoes than they can boast. The class arranges itself, 
after sundry pullings and pushings, in a line defying even the pencil of 
Hogarth to describe, and varying too rapidly for Anthony to Photograph. 
After several efforts the scholars have made the Teacher understand 
where the lesson commences. From the bottom of the page she reads 
the question and then chases after its answer. A prompt scholar will 
often get the start of her and finish a answer before her eye can detect 
whether it is the answer given in the book. Then follows a pause. till 
the outrun Teacher can catch up, and the interval is improved by the 
class in looking at the first word of the next answer. Each pupil recites 
his answer and the class is dismissed after being told how far “to get” 
the next day. The return to the seats is as the advance to the recita- 
tion, only more so. This scene gives place to another of similar character 
as we take our flight from this company of parrots. 

Here is a class in Physiology upon the floor. Description wil! fail to 
convey an impression of the scene. A Daguerreotype taken upon the 
spot is herewith presented. Teacher seated with Hitchcock’s Physiology 
in hand open at 201st page—Subject, ‘Heart’ —begins: The Heart or 
central what? (engine says one child), of circulation is located in the 
what? (breast), No, thorax or what? (chest), resting by its lower what ? 
(suxjuce) on the what ? why! diaphragm, and somewhat to the 
what? (left) of the what? (middle?) Yes! line of the what? (Jody). 
It is of a conical what? (shape), No! form, made of animal muscular 





what ? (fibre), the fibres crossing what? (‘hemselves), in at least what ? 
(three ways), No! directions. Thus to the end of the chapter, and the 
class is credited with a perfect lesson. We had almost said “ Mind-mur 
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derer” but we remember that the gentleness of doves allows no harsh 
expressions. ‘T'win-sister’to this must have been the one we heard, de- 
scribed months since by a short light haired man, as he talked to teach- 
ers in a school-house shaded by trees in whose tops we rested about half 
way between lake and river and just north of the Stateline. The teacher 
criticised is presented in this light. With book in hand he repeats the 
language of the book ; at regular intervals asking the question “ Is it?” 
to which comes the ready ‘Yes Sir,’”’ of the confiding pupil, until the 
monotonous voice of the Teacher has soothed to sleep the faithful boy, 
who fails not to respond at regular intervals ‘Yes, Sir,” ‘ Yes, Sir!’ 
“Yes, Sir!” till at last falling from his seat he screams out “ Yes, Sir!” 
as the jar awakes him to a consciousness of the fact that his recitation 
is ended. 


As birds we take special delight in voice-culture. We are therefore 
attracted by the sweet tones that come, smooth and clear, from a class of 
Readers in this Pine Forest Lodge which we saw this morning. The 
words have been studied. They are few and simple, but they are deliver. 
ed with a readiness and correctness that is charming. The trained ear 
of the Teacher detects a fault, and her good sense has it corrected. 
With anecdote and illustration she rivets the attention of all to the point. 
Her eye quickly discovers the restlessness of a timid child, and witha 
quiet order the whole class at once changes its positfon and support from 
left to right foot or right to left, as the case may be. With change of 
position comes change of book from right to left hand or the opposite. 
The lesson is understood before it is passed. 


How sad a change a few miles flight brings. Boys and girls scarcely 
knowing their letters are stumbling over words that are all Greek to 
them. The sharp head-tone of that little fellow whose face exhibits the 
keenest anguish as he forces out the shorter words he thinks he knows, 
gives place occasionally to the still sharper tone of the Teacher, who fills 
in with the longer words the child has not yet mastered. The noise re- 
sembles very much the equally monotonous but niore profitable operations 
of the village Smith, when the heavy sledge comes ia at regular intervals 
amid the more numerous strokes of the lighter hammer. 


As we approach this house we find a Primary School intent upon an 
exercise which is closed before interest flags, and afvera song, accom- 
panied with such muscular exercises as little natures demand, we are re- 
galed with a short recital by the children of some story read the day be- 
fore. This gives place to another recitation of short duratiou. The in- 
terest is kept alive by frequent changes, and order is observed by ming- 
ling the freedom of home with school restraints. The Teacher has evi- 
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dently learned well the important truth that rising from the table with 
appetite not fully sated secures a relish for thp next repast. 

Let us tarry here a moment and mourn over the little ones frightened 
into silence, crushed by rigid discipline into distorted forms, forced into 
mischief, or into sleep through utter exhaustion, and schooled into hatred 
of ‘Teacher and Book. That little bright eyed boy has spied us and the 
wish is more than half expressed ‘Oh! that I were a bird,” when a 
sharp word and a blow brings the little fellow toa full consciousness of 
his utter cheerlessness and frightens us from the spot, and we will sing as 
we fly, Oh! that all Teachers had hearts of true mothers, that thoughts 
of their own birdlings might wake love for others! 

In the rooms of this large edifice the Teachers are engaged in some 
general exercise. One, filled with the spirit of her work, puts her life 
into her pupils, and with promptness and energy every part of the work 
is executed. Allare attentive, simply because they can not be other- 
wise. ‘The sphere of the Teacher’s electrical influence reaches every 
nook of the room. The other moves languidly through exercises she is 
hired to conduct, her pupils yawning in unison or vainly peering about 
for something that will interest them. Like Teacher, like Pupil. 

It is past four o’clock. The paved streets, the dusty roads, the grassy 
lanes, the paths through the fields and the trails through the forests are 
filled again as at morn. Upon every little soul now homeward bound an 
impression has been made. Of its character we may form some opinion 
from the words and parts of sentences we hear. From this group come 
up: “Wrong.” ‘Teacher says so.” ‘Lessons better to-morrow.” 
“Failed.” ‘So Bad,” “Tried hard.’’ ‘She knows it.’ She felt 
worse than I did.” “ Wouldn’t have hurt her feelings for the world.” 
‘‘T am so careless.” ‘I love her a great big heart full.” “ How mean 
Joe acted.” ‘I won’t speak to him again.” ‘First mark this term.” 
“Deserved it.” From that group: ‘ Awful hard.” “ Hate it.” “Cross 
as 2? Wish School was out.’ ‘ Won’ttry, so there!!’’ “ Did 
you see May’s picture of him?” ‘Capital.’ ‘ Just like him for all 
the world.” “I don’t care.” ‘Old Hateful.’ From this group : 
‘“‘ Acts like a fool.” “ Did you see how long it took him to show Alice 
—— how to do that sum?”’ ‘‘Lost half my lesson.” ‘ Hadn’t time.” 





“Wish I had black eyes and curls.” ‘‘ He hatesus little ones.” ‘* Don’t 
you wish we was big girls ?”’ Here is a knot discussing with the Teacher 
some point no! fully understood in the day’s lesson. Another is examin- 
ing closely a new flower found by the road-side, or some strange insect 
seen for the first time. Here chimes in a little voice with “I wish four 
o'clock wouldn’t come so quick,” and there growls another “TI thought 
school would never be out.” 
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We should have heard much more but our attention is attracted toward 
a school-room where are gathered thirty or forty of both sexes and of 
various ages—above jifleen. Before each is a sheet of foolscap and a 
little slip upon which are printed certain characters in lines numbered 
from 1 to 10. Each right hand holds a pen. This page is half full; 
this entirely blank, while the person behind it glances nervously at the 
little slip, dips her pen for the fortieth time, moves toward the paper, 
stops, bites her pen stalk, looks at the clock, again at the slip, dips, and 
concludes she will not teach this year. There is a man called 
Superintendent—I must whisper in his ear that Miss is copying 
from her seat-mate’s paper, and I do ache to tell him that Mr. —— has 
an open book under his desk, but I fear his rifle, for birds and such men 
are not good friends, nor is it our fault. ‘The papers are folded and the 








man upon whose partiality or impartiality all are relying speaks to alla 
few earnest words ; among them theserules, which we copied at the time, 
and which, though coming from England are fresh and full of meat : 

1. ‘ Never attempt to teach what you do not quite understand.” 

2. “Never tell a child what you can make him tell you.” 

3. ‘Never give a piece of information without asking for it again.’’ 

4, ‘Never use a hard word, when an easy one will answer as well, 
and never use any word without a meaning.” 

5. ‘Never give a lesson without a clear view of its end,” 

§. ‘Never give an unnecessary command nor one which you do not 
mean to see obeyed.” 

7. ‘Never permit any child to remain in the room or in the class 
without something to do and a motive for doing it.” 

The scene changes to a room where sits a gentleman at a table upon 
which are spread large piles of papers. Each is carefully examined and 
upon its back is placed a number. Such thoughts as these will crowd 
in—‘ But she has engaged her School.” The District wants him.” 
“‘The School applied for is backward.” ‘Her father will make a fuss.” 
‘‘ She is such a good girl.”’ ‘‘ Her head ached very badly.” ‘‘She can 
do better.” ‘* Her mother is a cousin to my father.’’ “ Just raise that 
single figure and all is right.” Duty and Right say No! and they are 
obeyed. 

We can fly now with light hearts to yonder social gathering. In one 
corner a young gentleman is entertaining a circle of young ladies with 
a minute account of his peculiar method of teaching spelling, from which 
he rattles into a dissertation on flogging in school illustrated by several 
scenes, ‘a great part of which he was,’’ designed to impress his hearers 
with the thought that he is a dion in his profession but really commend- 
ing himself to them as a great if not a wild bore. In another part of the 
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room sits a lady talking learnedly of plants, exogenous and endegenous, 
with a fair sprinkling of such words as Angiosperms, Cryplogamous 
and Mon»petalous to a knot of dames who wonder at the vast knowledge 
of their school-mistress. Algebra next suffers an overhauling at her 
hands and the mysteries of Indeterminate Analysis, of Elimination, Af- 
fected Quadratics, (wonder if anything else is ever affected), elicit deeper 
yawns and renewed expressions of wonder. A younger Miss has just 
driven from her side a sensible young man because he could hear nothing 
from her but “ my school—it ”—and “‘ my scholars—they ”—&c. &c. At 
the refreshment table a young knight of the rod calls out to a brother 
pedagogue—“ What text book do you prefer in Astronomy?’ The per- 
son addressed has tue good sense to reply, “I am just now studying 
Gastronomy, and can not be interrupted.” If asked why we have se- 
lected these weak-minded Teachers, while sensible ones are there, our 
reply would he—‘‘ Simply because sensible Teachers cannot be distin- 
guished from other sensible people.” 

At the door of yonder farm house stands a lady. The knock has call- 
ed an elderly lady who receives her visitor very coldly and very much to 
the disgust of a Miss of thirteen summers, who sits and pouts while the 
ladies talk. The mother makes very brief and somewhat snappish re- 
plies to the remarks of the caller. The work in which the mother is en- 
gaged attracts attention and calls forth some proper remarks, a little in- 
cident creditable to the head and heart of the husband and father breaks 
the crust in which mother and daughter have encased themselves. Cold- 
ness disappears. Scowls depart. The abrupt answers are lengthened 
and softened as matters of interest are discussed. By degrees the daughter 
becomes communicative. Tea is served. The visitor partakes of food 
prepared, with good relish. A lively chat with younger children follows. 
Teacher and Parent are reconciled and yet not a word of the difficulty at 
school has been uttered. The point is gained. A little misunderstand- 
ing which had nearly ripened into serious difficulty is now explained, and 
old friendships are revived. 

Another scene. <A pupil takes offence at her Teacher. Parents are 
won to the side of the child. The Teacher resolves to do her duty and 
visit the offended parents. She reaches the house. Her first words are, 
“‘T understand you are angry with me and I am come to see about it.” 
The tone and manner widen the breach and steel the heart, that was 
ready to receive a proper explanation. The heart can never be carried 
by assault. After gradual approaches, the surrender is sure to be un- 
conditional. 

On a plain below us we see something that reminds us of tournaments 
most al. Mounted knights move to and fro with their lance 
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at rest ready fora tilt. As we come nearer we find the steeds made of 
Grammars, Arithmetics or Spellers, and surnamed Hobbies. The crowd 
about is called an Institute. 

Seated in her room a faithful worker sighs for fruit of her toil. Like 
the Dove of Sacred Writ, emblem of the Spirit of Truth, let me whisper 
in her ear—“ Cast thy bread upon the waters, thou shalé find it after 


many days.” 

‘‘ The useful, not the great, 
The thing that never dies, 
The silent toil that is not lost, 
Set these before thy eyes ; 

Haste then, 0! man, to live.’’ 
‘¢ The seed whose fruit and flower, 
Though poor in human sight, 
Brings forth at last eternal fruit ; 
Sow then by day and night. 

Haste then, 0! man, to live.’’ 

Let us fly to yon Lecture room. The Speaker utters truthful words 
and of great value to all who will listen attentively, but unfortunately his 
use of language does not accord with the rules laid down by Clark, or 
Brown or Green, or his sentiments are not frivolous enough to interest 
shallow brains and a knot of School Teachers must needs titter and 
laugh and whisper so that none about them can hear a word that is said. 
Keen critics—it is well that there are so few of you!! Sensible Teach- 
ers are always polite. 

Some hundreds are gathered in a hospitable city for self-culture? They 
are welcomed to Aumes. Their hostesses deny themselves that their 
guests may be made comfortable. What a pleasure to such good house- 
wives to find each morning the rooms occupied by their guests in order, 
with bed neatly made, and to know that their efforts to please are always 
acceptable and meet with a most hearty response. Sensible Teachers are 
not ashamed to do a little work for those who do so mnch for them, or at 
least to show their willingness to be useful, 

Without so much as a thought we pass the lazy Teacher, who has gone 
to sleep upon her Certificate. We pass with sadness the Saloon where 
we just saw Mr. enter, knowing that the innocent children 
will suffer on the morrow from the effects of his night’s carousal. We 
have found what makes Miss so late at school, for we have peeped 
under her pillow and have found there “ Tales founded on Fact,” and 
bound in yellow. 

These brief sketches must suffice till we fly again. I have had no 
particular models before me in this Bird’s Eye View, but if before any 
I have held a mirror—please see yourselves as others see you. 











History is Philosophy, teaching by example. 
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CURIOUS ORIGIN OF SOME WORDS. 


Dr. Latham, in his grammar, gives some curious instances of the mis- 
spelling of words arising from their sound, which error has led to the 
production not only of a form, but of a meaning, very different from the 
original. Thus Dent de lion, originally referring to the root, has been 
corrupted into dandelion, having reference to the flaunting aspect of the 
the flower. Countre-dance has become country dance. Shamefastness, 
originally referring to the attire, has become shamefacedness, and applied 
to the countenance. Cap-a-pie has produced apple pie order, Folio 
capo, Italian for the first sized sheet, has produced foolscap. Asparagus, 
sparrowgras ; Girasole artichoke, Jerusalem artichoke. Massenceilio, the 
name of a famous Neapolitan rebel and the hero of the opera, is nothing 
but Jas. Antello, a corruption of the true name, Thomas Antello. Ho- 
goumont, famous in the annals of Waterloo, is properly Chateau Gou- 
mont.— Mass. Teacher. 





ORIGIN OF CERTAIN PHRASES. 


There are certain familiar phrases used as a kind of current coin by 
writers and public speakers, the origin of which is a matter of curiosity 
and interest to scholars, and even to general readers. ‘The following 
facts are gathered from what is supposed to be good authority: 

The term “ masterly inactivity,’’ originated wtth Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. ‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” which is usually 
ascribed to Sterne, was taken by him from George Herbert, who translat- 
ed it from the French of Henry Estienne. ‘The cup that cheers but 
not inebriates,” is conveyed by Cowper from the “ Siris,” (a treatise on 
“Tar-water’’) of Bishop Berkely. Wordsworth’s ‘The child is father 
to the man,’’ is traced from him to Milton, and from Milton to Sir 
Thomas Moore. ‘Like angel’s visits, few and far between,” is the 
offspring of Hook ; it is not Thomas Campbell’s original thought—old 
John Norris (1658) originated it, and after him, Robert Blair, as late as 
1745, ‘* There’s a gude time coming,”’ is Scott’s phrase in “ Rob Roy,”’ 
and the ‘almighty dollar” is Washington Irving’s happy thought.—J0. 


Ee 


Tue understanding is not a vessel, which must be filled, but firewood, 
which needs to be kindled ; and love of learning and love of truth are 
what should kindle it.—Plutarch. 








Reason is a very light rider, and easily shook off.— Swift. 
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PLAN OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


Ep1tor oF Journat :—-I have used the following simple plan of Schoo] 
Government for the past few years, and find that it is a very easy and 
efficient means of securing good deportment in a school of elderly pupils ; 
and thinking perhaps some teachers would be pleased to try it, I here- 
with submit it to you for publication, should you deem it worth your 
notice. 

At the opening of school I establish what may be termed a “School 
Currency,” by getting printed on small tickets ‘‘ One Cent.’”’ These tickets 
are deposited with the District Clerk which he holds subject to a written 
order from me. 

Whenever any pupil improperly deports himself or herself I note the 
same on a slip of paper and at the earliest opportunity I write out a fine, 
the rate of fine being previously posted in the school room—and present 
this to the pupil fined; he is personally required to procure from the 
District Clerk the money necessary to discharge this fine and hand the 
same to me within a stated time. 

These fines are kept by the District Clerk till the close of the term, when 
an abstract of them is taken and posted in the school-room or published 
in some paper, and the original copy of the fine sent to the pupil’s parent 
or guardian. 

By adopting 100 as the maximum of deportment, this may readily be 
reduced to any desired scale of marking and entered in the Deportment 
column of the Register. 

Whenever any pupil’s fines shall amount to 100 cents in one term he 
is suspended from School by the action of the District Officers. 

This, of course, presupposes the acquiescence of these officers, and to 
‘ which, if they are men of good sense, and have the advancement of the 
school at heart as they should have, they will readily consent. 

In my opinion no School Government will or can produce such happy 
results as this. It has the admiration of several respectable Teachers 
and County Superintendents, and I think only needs a fair trial by “Live 
Teachers”’ to insure its general use. 

Those wishing further information concerning it can address the sub- 
scriber, E. Wexster SToneE, 

Eagle, Waukesha Co., Wis. 





Aim at perfection in everything, though in most things it is unattaina- 
ble ; however, they who aim at it, and persevere, will come much nearer 
to it than those whose laziness and despondency make them give it up as 
unattainable. 
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THE “COULDS” AND THE “WOULDS.”’ 


Teachers consist of two classes ; one composed of those who could 
write for a magazine, if they would ; the other composed of those who 
would if they could. What the respective numbers of these classes may 
be, it is difficult to tell ; because we cannot say who belong to the coulds 
until they do something ; nor can we say who are merely woulds until 
they try. Weare loth to believe that there are many who could not if 
they would, and quite as loth to believe that there are many who would 
not if they could ; but, to tell the truth of the matter, nine-tenths of the 
teachers belong to one or the other class ; and we do not know that there 
is a pin to choose between them. To be able to write and not to do it, 
or in other words, to have the ability and want the will, argues laziness, 
which is the characteristic of the coulds ; not to be able to write, that 
is, to have the will without the ability, argues lack of brains, which is 
the misfortune of the woulds. 

There are some, perhaps, who will think it more creditable to be class- 
ed with the cou/ds than with the wow?/s ; but if we may be allowed a fa- 
miliar expression, “we cannot see it ;” for if Jackis a dull boy, it makes 
little difference whether he simply has no sense, or whether he merely 
never shows it. In the one case he to be pitied; in the other blamed. 
So with the cowlds and the wouwlds ; the latter are to be pitied, because 
Nature has not endowed them with the necessary ability ; and the former 
are to be blamed, because, though they have gifts, they do not use them. 
They are the servants that bury the talents ; they are the virgins that 
neglect the lamps.— California Teacher. 


‘RULES FOR REARING CHILDREN. 


The following rules for rearing children are worthy of the attention of 
every man and woman: 





1. Children should not go to school until six years old. 

2. Should not learn at home during that time more than the alphabet, 
religious instruction excepted. 

3. Should be fed with plain, substantial food, at regular intervals of 
not less than four hours. 

4, Should not be allowed to eat anything within two hours of bed- 
time. 

5. Should have nothing for suppet but a single cup of warm drink, 
such as a very weak tea of some kind, or cambric tea, or warm milk and 
water, with one slice of cold bread and butter—nothing else. 

6. Should sleep in separate beds, on hair matrasses, without caps, 
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feet first well warmed by the fire, or rubbed with the hands until per- 
fectly dry ; extra covering on the lower limbs, but little on the body. 

7. Should be compelled to be out of doors for the greater part of day- 
light, from after breakfast until half an hour before sundown, unless in 
damp, raw wea'her, when they should not be allowed to go outside the 
door. 

8. Never limit a healthy child as to sleeping or eating, except at sup- 
per ; but compel regularity as to both ; it is of great importance. 

9. Never compel a child to sit still, nor interiere with its enjoyment, 
as long as it is not actually injurious to person or property, or against 
good morals. 

10. Never threaten a child ; it is cruel, unjust and dangerous. What 
you have to do, do it, and be done with it. 

11. Never speak harshly or angrily, but mildly, kindly, and, when 
really needed, firmly—no more. 

12. By all means arrange it so that the last words between you and 
your children at bedtime, especially the younger ones, shall be words of 
unmixed love and affection. 





HINTS TO TEACHERS. 


Do not make much noise yourself in talking. Some teachers are for- 
ever scolding, fretting, and finding fault. They pitch their voices ona 
high key in the morning, and keep up a tempest all day. Now, there is 
no need of this ; indeed, it is worse than uscless, for scholars get so ac- 
customed to hearing this perpetual ding-dong, that they pay but little or 
no attention to it. I know that words of reproof and correction are 
sometimes necessary ; but a few words are better than many, and when- 
ever you have occasion to use them, speak with carnestness and decision, 
define your position distinctly upon the matter under consideration, and 
then act precisely as you talked. 

Aside from oral instruction and explanation in connection with recita- 
tions, you should say as little as possible. Study brevity. One single 
word is all that is necessary in calling out a class, and even this may be 
dispensed with, and a signal of some kind—a tap of the bell, perhaps,— 
substituted. The eye and the hand can speak, often more effectually 
than the voice ; and you will notice that where schools are particularly 
excellent in regard to system and order, much of this kind of language 
is employed by the teachers in moving the nice and complicated ma- 
chinery. 

In dismissing your school at the close, or for recess, you will find it 
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expedient to adopt some plan of doing it, so as to avoid the hubbub and 
confusion that would follow upon pronouncing the words, ‘“ Svhool dis- 
missed ;” “Boys may go out,’”’ or similar common signals of sudden 
emancipation. A pretty good plan for a small school, is to require the 
scholars to leave the school singly. by calling off their names or num- 
bers from the general roll ; or a more rapid way, and some prefer it, is 
to dismiss by sections or divisions. For a large sckool, composed chiefly 
of young pupils, a better plan is to have them pass out in single file, 
falling into line from the several rows of desks, with military precision, 
and preserving the line unbroken till the door is reached. 
GREEN Bay. 


ry 





Vauve or Amusement.—The world must be amused. It is entirely 
false reasoning to suppose that any human being can devote himself ex- 
clusively to labor of any description. It will not do. Rest will not give 
him adequate relief. He must be amused. He must enjoy himself. 
He must laugh, sing, dance, and be merry. He must chat with his 
friends, exercise his mind in exciting gentle emotions, and his body in 
agreeable demonstrations of activity. The constitution of the human 
system demands this. It exacts variety of influences and motion. It 
will not remain in health if it cannot obtain that variety. ‘Too much 
merriment affects it as injuriously as too mueh sadness ; too much re- 
laxation isas pernicious as none atall. But to the industrious toiler, 
the sunshine of the heart is just as indispensable as the material sun- 
shine is to the flower ; both soon pine and die if deprived of it. 





Home Epucation.—Make home an institution of learning. Provide 
books for the centre-table, and for the library of the family. See that 
all the younger children attend the best schools, and interest yourself in 
their studies. If they have the taste for thorough cultivation, but not 
the means to pursue it, if possible provide for a higher education. 
Daniel Webster taught at the intervals of his college course to aid an 
elder brother in the pursuit of a classical education; and a volume of 
his works is dedicated to the daughter of that brother, who early closed 
a brilliant career. Feel that an ignorant brother or sister will be a dis- 
grace to your family, and trust not the prevention of such a reproach to 
the casual influence of the press, existing institutions, and the kind 
offices of strangers. If the family becomes, as it may be, an institution 
of learning, the whole land will be educated. 
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NEW WORKS IN GEOGRAPHY. 
GUYOT—COLTON—SHAW AND ALLEN—WHITE. 


Probably no branch of study in our common schools is so poorly taught, 
or so indefinitely understood as Geography. Scholars often commit to 
memory many detached facts, unimportant descriptions, and long lists of 
names of towns, capes, gulfs, rivers, etc., but gain no conception of the 
principles and laws that underlie this important science. 

Geography is a science and should be taught as such ; then the vast 
amount of detaily and extraneous matter that encumber our text-books 
can be easily learned. Prof. Arnold Guyot, Professor of physical ge- 
ography at Neufchatel, Switzerland, one of the best geograpers the world 
hae produced, came to this country some ten years ago and by his many 
lectures before educational conventions urged the importance of the study 
of physical geography as the foundation of all geographical knowledge. 

By the request of many who were deeply interested in the subject, he 
projected a series of Wall Maps for the use of schools, based on his sys- 
tem of instruction, viz., illustrating physical and political Geography. 
All teachers and friends of popular education will be pleased to learn that 
this series of large maps, so long promised, will be ready for the Fall 
schovls. A Teucher’s Manual also will be ready soon, but one great 
merit of the maps is that they can be used to advantage with any text- 
book on political or physical geography now in use in our common schvols 
or academies. Their real merit, however, is of a much higher order. 
For accuracy, beauty, freshness, clearness and harmony, they excel any 
before published in this country or in Europe. Probably uo one is so 
well qualified to prepare works on Ceography. Professor Guyot has de- 
voted a lifetime to the investigation of this science. He came to this 
country in connection with Prof. Agassiz, and each stands at the head of 
his respective department. Prof. Guyot has obtained a wide reputation 
among teachers by his lectures on physical geography, and by his pub- 
lished volume entitled “ Earth and Man.” This truly valuable book has 
passed through many editions, both in this country :nd Europe, and is 
still the very best manual on physical geozraphy to be found in any lan- 
guage. 

The complete works of Prof. Guyot are now being brought out ona 
munificent scale corresponding with their merit, by the enterprising pub- 
lisher, Mr. Charles Scribner, of New York. The publication of his com- 
plete series of maps and text-books is the largest and most extensive en- 
terprise of the kind ever attempted—involving an expenditure of over 
$40,000, The smaller maps and text-books will be issued from the press 
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as fast as possible. It is the intention of the author and publisher to 
cover the whole ground, and be able to furnish maps and text-books 
adapted to every educational institution, from the primary school to the 
highest university. The publication of these works will mark a new era 
in the method of teaching geography. Almost every teacher has been 
wearied by trying to impart a knowledge of the “ten thousand useful 
facts,’ which constitute the basis of our geographical text-books. Innu- 
merable names of towns, rivers, bays, &c,, taxing the memory beyond 
endurance—giving trivial descriptions of each section or prescribed 
boundaries, without reference to the physical features, and with no recog. 
nition of the principles of the science of geography. 


With the publication of Prof. Guyot’s maps and books we hope for a 
new order of things, and that classes will not be left to wander without 
the guide of principle and law in the ancient wilderness of miscellaneous 
facts. Let them know and feel that the Great Creative Hand can be 
traced in the departments of geography ; that the earth is an organic 
total, fitted by all its structure to be the home of man; that there is a 
“life of the globe ;” that the world, as much as the human body, exhibits 
design in all its members ; that the air, ocean and land act and react 
perpetually upon one another, fitting this ‘‘terraqueous sphere”? for all 
the wants of the human race ; that mountains, rivers, seas, &c., exercise 
an important influence on the products and industry of a people and the 
progress of nations ; that nature provides for the growth of cities and 
towns ; that the favoring winds and currents that aid the intelligent 
mariner are governed by law ; in fact, that geography is a science worthy 
of their closest study. Prof. Guyot, as an investigator of truth in this 
direction, stands out in bold relief above all others. 


None of the numerous pupils of the renowned Humboldt and Riter has 
entered more into the spirit of investigation which was evinced by these 
acknowledged masters, than he, and none has developed, in a more felici- 
tous manner, or with more important additions, the views which they 
were foremost to announce, Having been their pupil in early life, he 
adopted their views with an enthusiasm which foreshadowed his late dis- 
tinction. He early became an earnest investigator of the natural world ; 
the mountains and glaciers of his native land were his favorite study ; 
and since his removal to the United States he has lost no opportunity to 
become familiar with the mountain ranges of the country. 


Fortunate indeed for our American youth that he has undertaken the 
preparation of a series of maps and books illustrating and embodying the 
results of his patient investigations and high attainments. In New Eng- 
land especially, where their merits will be most fairly appreciated, his 
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works will receive a most hearty welcome, and we bespeak for them that 
general use which their intrinsic merits demand.—-Maine Teacher. 


Our school book publishers have, during the last ten years or more, 
issued a large number of text-books on Geography. Some of them have 
been very good ; and some of them, in our opinion, are very poor. On 
the whole, this branch of common and high-school study has of late re- 
ceived attention mcre commensurate with its importance, and there has 
been manifest an improvement in the absolute knowledge of the subject, 
as well as the method of teaching it. In some of the more recent text- 
books we have a clear, concise statement of the principles of the subject 
and a well digested arrangement of the parts necessary to be learned. 
But we have needed a text-book of a higher grade for our higher insti- 
tutions and best class of public schools. Whether we have this now or 
not must be decided by the test of the school-room. 

We are happy, however, in calling the attention of teachers and school- 
committees to a new work,* just published, with the title indicated in 
the foot note referred to in this article. It appears to be a carefully pre- 
pared work, comprised in 588 pages, octavo, beautifully printed, well il- 
lustrated and systematically arranged. There is, as stated in the title, 
aseparate treatise on each of the following departments, viz.: Astro- 
nomical, Physical, and Civil Geography, embraced in 142 pages ; while 
the remainder is devoted to Local Geography. 

It appears, on a cursory examination, to be well digested, written with 
general exactness in matters of science, embracing some novel and inter- 
esting features, and we are mistaken if, on examination and trial in the 
school-room, good teachers do not find it a good book, of a higher order 
than the books hitherto in general use in our schools. We commend it 
to the careful perusal of all earnest teachers.—2R. I, Schoolmaster. 


The educators of this country are indebted to the Lippincotts for some 
of the most useful and thorough text-books which have ever been used 
in our schools, and also reference works, which are indispensable to the 
student in his research. 

Among their late publications, perhaps the most important, and which 
will tend to change radically the method of instruction in that hitherto 
much neglected branch of study, is Allen’s Primary Geography. This 





* J. H. Colton’s American School Geography ; comprising separate treatises on Astro- 
nomical, Physical and Civil Geography, with descriptions of the several grand divisions 
of theglobe. By Charles Carroli Morgan. Illustrated with numerous engravings, and 
accompanied by J. H. Coltou’s School Atlas. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. 1863 
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little book has worked its way into all our best schools, East and West. 
It has lately been adopted in the whole State of California. It is used 
in Oswego, N. Y.; Cleveland and Cincinnati, Ohio ; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Louisville, Ky.; and in nearly all the Normal Schools of the country. 
The fact that three editions of 10,000 each, have already been sold and 
a fourth edition is now in press, is very good proof of the interest mani- 
fested in this little book. The first edition was issued only eighteen 
months ago. We are anxiously awaiting the Second Book on the same 
plan as the Primary, and trust the teachers of this State will not fail to 
secure a copy as soon as published. If it carries out the plan of the 
Primary, it cannot fail to be a great favorite with those teachers who are 
willing to investigate and adopt the only true and philosophical method 
of teaching Geography.—J0b. 


The introduction of lessons on natural objects and common things 
marks an era of improvement in methods of primary instruction, which 
is without a parallel in the history of education. At no stage in a course 
of study can Object Teaching be employed to better advantage than in 
introducing young learners to the study of Geography. 

I have examined Wuirr’s Cuass-Boox or GrocrapHy with spe ial 
care, and find that it embodies, in a cheap form, the dest features of the 
Object System, in a course of elementary lessons, which are in accord- 
ance with nature and common sense. It is not often that so many valu 
able improvements are embodied in so small a volume.—W. H. WELLS, 
Supt. of Public Schools, Chicago. 


The Oral Lessons, which constitute Part First, are strictly in accord- 


ance with the natural order of early instruction. Such lessons are of 
great practical value in developing the fundamental ideas of Geography 


with which every child should begin the study. I thank the author 
heartily for this timely addition to our means of teaching an important 
branch of science.—A. S. Wexcu, Principal of Michigan State Normal 
School. 


I am in receipt of your [White’s] excellent little Class Book of Geog- 
raphy. I have examined it with pleasure. I hail its appearance as an 
indication in the right direction. It presents a true and rational system 
of leading the child up to the study of Geography. I am especially pleas- 
ed with the “Syllabus of Oral Lessons.” It meets with my most hearty 
approbation. I should like to see it in the hands of every primary teach. 
er in the land.—E. A. SHenpon, Supt. of Schools, Oswego, New rork, 
Published by Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, Cincinnati, O. 
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MATREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





A correspondent, residing in Washington county, writes us that D.’s 
solution of problem 65, in the August number, is not by common arith- 
metic, as required. Will our friend please send us an arithmetical so- 
lution. 

No solution of problem 65 has been received by the present editor of 
this Department. 


We give the following, which shows that the question properly belongs 
to Algebra. Let x and (21—z) be the required parts. Assume x<21—z; 
then 22? x 1 = si x 25. Clearing of fractions gives (21 — x)? 

x 21—<2 
= 2527; hence2l—a=52 .°*. @& =4 and 21 —2# = " 

Many algebraic questions may be solved by the rule of Position, but 
such solutions are not strictly arithmetical, since the rule itself is deriy- 
ed from an algebraic formula. 


Solution of Problem 3.—Let - be a fraction equal to m; adding 1 to 


each term we have ae =m’. From the first, a= dm; from second, 
a+1=bm' +m’. By substitution, 6m+l=bm' + m'andm=m! + 
* —+ (1). If the fraction + be proper, m < 1 and m' <1; con- 


sequently the expression ("- - <) becomes negative and m' < _m. If 


1 
on the other hand + be improper, = — 7 )bevomes positive and m! 
<m. If we subtract 1 from each term, equation (1) becomes m = m' 


1 
- - + a and following a similar course of reasoning we find in 
the case of a proper m' < m, and vice versa, AGRICOLA. 
Freedom, Wis. 
This solution can be made more general by adding n to both terms of 


the fraction instead of 1. 


Solution of Problem 4.—Let x = side inrods ; then 42 = a and we 


find « = 640; .°. exe = 2560, the number of acres. 
Freedom, Wis. AGRICOLA, 
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Another Solution of Problen 5,—By the question, C’s money was on 
interest 2 years, B’s 4 years, and A’s 6 years. We will first find the 
amount of $1 for 2, 4, and 6 years, at 10 per cent. compound interest. 
The amount of $1 for 1 year equals $1 x ;'; + $1 = $;5 + $}} = $ti 
and the amount of $1 for 2 years equals $11} x 7 + $113 = Siotty + 

tii13 = $(43)’; in like manner, we find the amount of $1 for 4 years 
equals $(11)‘, and for 6 years equals $(!1)°. Hence the present worth 
of $1 for 2 years equals $1 + (14)? = 8(1%)’, for 4 years equals $1 + 

+3)* = $ (4%), and for 6 years equals $1 + (44)° = $(7%)°. Conse- 
quently the amount of $(+°)? for 2 years = amount of $(+%)‘ for 4 years 
= amount of $(1°)° for 6 years. Now it is evident that the required 
shares are proportional to (}?)’, (}7)'; (¢$)°. These fractions, it will be 
readily seen, are respectively equal to (;'; )*, (71), (;';)", and proportional 
to (1.1)*, (1.1)’, 1. 
Hence (1.1)* + (1.1)? + 1: 1:: $7348 ; $1999.95 = A’s share. 
(1.1)* + (1.1)? + 1: (1.1)?:: $7348 : $2419.93 = B’s share. 
and (1.1)* + (1.1)? + 1: (1.1)*:: $7348 : $2928.12 = C’s share. 
L. C. 


Why we invert the Divisor in Division of Fractions.—The value of a 
quotient in division depends upon the relative values of the dividend and 
divisor. If the divisor is less than the dividend, the quotient is such a 
part of the dividend as unity is of the divisor. If the divisor is a frac- 
tion the quotient is as many times the dividend as unity is times the di- 
visor. Unity is as many times a fraction as is expressed by the recipro- 
cal of the fraction. 

Hence the rule: “ Multiply the dividend by the reciprocal of the frac- 
tion.” G. T. Fuetcuer. 

Berlin, Wis. 

Problem 10.—A owed B $500, for which B was willing to wait a year 
longer provided A would pay a part and the interest at 6 per cent. in ad- 
vance on the remainder: A paid $200, and it is required to determine 
what part is to be credited on the principal, and what part will be re- 
quired to pay the year’s interest on the unpaid portion of the principal? 


Problem 11.—If the hour, minute and second hands of a clock all 
turn on the same center, how long after 12 o’clock before the hour hand 
is half way between the minute and second hands, the second hand half 
way between the hour and minute hands, and the minute hand half way 
between the hour and second hands ? 


Problem 12,—A, B, C, D and E, start together to travel around an 
island 70 miles in circumference. They travel at the rate of 4, 6, 8, 11, 
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and 13 miles per day, respectively. How long will it be before they meet 
again ? J. E. C. 


Problem 13.—A circle 24 inches in diameter is to be divided into three 
equal parts by two parallel lines ; required the distance of each line 
from the center of the circle. 


Problem 14.—How high above the earth must a man be raised so that 
he may see } of its surface ? James O'Connor. 
Washington Co. 


Problem 15.—Divide 100 into two such parts that the square of one 
part multiplied by the other part shall be the greatest possible. J. E. C. 


% 

Problem 16.—A triangle whose sides are 6, 7, and 8 feet, is suspend- 
ed from the angle opposite the longest side ; find the inclination of each 
side to a level plane. 





GRADATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprror :—During the joint Institute of Fond du Lac and Dodge 
counties, in October last, it was proposed by Superintendents Root and 
Phelps to undertake to secure a uniform classification of the schools of 
the two counties. The subject was somewhat discussed at the time and 
was finally referred to me for a plan, to be presented as soon as practi- 
cable. At that time I deemed it impossible to lay anything before the 
teachers of the coming season sufficiently digested to become of universal 
application, and as I think the subject of great importance and equally 
important to all, I have concluded by your consent to discuss it from 
time to time in the Journal. 

By the aid of several other teachers I have already drawn up a plan in 
the rough and some thirty or more teachers havo promised to test its 
practicability and report improvements. The plan proposed sets forth 
not only a system of uniform gradation, but also of uniform instruction 
and studies for each grade. All will agree that such an end is greatly 
desirable and we believe it in a great degree attainable. 

For a long time to come the most of our country schools must be taught 
by those who are comparatively young and inexperienced, and conse- 
quently in this cause of so great moment and embracing so much diffi- 
culty and complication, we cannot expect success without system, nor 
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without making that system so plain that a teacher though a mere youth 
cannot err therein. Whenever a multitude are engaged in any such work, 
concert of action is always necessary to ensure success. A blind man 
cannot chop because he cannot strike twice in the same place ; and as 
the natural eye cannot see mental culture, a strange teacher in a strange 
school is little better than totally blind in regard to the work already done 
and the manner in which it has been accomplished ; so one teacher 
strikes a blow here and another there and a third in another place, scarcely 
two striking in the same place or in the same way. As there is a mul- 
titude of teachers so is there a multitude of plans and notions ; and then 
too multitudes proceed almost without any plan, or method, and conse- 
quently we have a universal mixture of good, bad and indifferent, and 
because of our continual change of teachers this mixture is universally 
mixed and inflicted upon all classes of community without limit or bound. 
A tender plant set by one in peculiar soil ina particular way, is pulled 
up by the next and placed in another soil in a different manner, a third 
grows it in the shade a fourth in the sunshine, a fifth in the open fields 
and the sixth in a hot house, each blindly following his own notions re- 
gardless of former methods of treatment. 

In government the variations are none the less marked. One frets and 
scolds, one whips, one leads, one drives, one smiles, one tries the moral 
sensibilities, one the physical, one tries all and another none. The re- 
sult is obvious, yet it may not be amiss to make a few points. 

Such a state of things must necessarily produce a dwarfish, irregular, 
one-sided, rickety development. Little girls and boys are often seen car- 
rying a fifth reader to school and also a large grammar and geography, 
having a fair ability to pronounce words in reading and perhaps to com- 
mit a grammar or geographly lesson, who have not the multiplication 
table half learned. Youth are frequently found who understand very 
well common arithmetic, but are miserable readers, while spelling is com- 
pletely out of the question. Some are permitted to pass over a great 
deal who learn nothing well but seem to have pursued the fortune of the 
frog that ascended from a well ten feet every day and fell back nine every 
night. 

The waste of time and money, the loss of opportunity, the evil effects 
upon habit and character arising from a want of a well established and 
universal system in educating, is beyond calculation. 

Such a system, however, can never be made general by teachers alone. 
Experienced teachers may devise the plan but they must have the aid of 
a thorough School Law perfectly united in its links and operations from 
center to circumference to carry that plan into each and every school- 
room. 
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In short, to accomplish this end we need, first, a State Organization or 
State Board to adopt proper educational systems and lay them before the 
several counties ; secondly, a county otlicer to receive such systems and 
lay them before the several towns ; thirdly, a town board to receive such 
systems from the county officer and lay them before a fit person hired by 
by them to see that they are fully carried out in every school and school 
department in his proper town. Such person should be required to at- 
tend to the grading and classifying (bound of course to the plans set forth 
by the State Board) of all schools, should see that each grade pursues 
the proper course of studies and also to the passage of pupils from one 
grade and class to another. Under sucha plan the qualifications of pupils 
of the same grade would be nearly equal throughout the State, and all 
would be educated in the same manner in the same branches. Such acourse 
would greatly compensate for our continual change of teachers, for a 
teacher would always find his school graded and classified and would know 
precisely in what manner and in what branches each pupil had been in- 
structed, and also in a great measure would atone for the employment 
of inexperienced youth as each would work under a guide in a well fitted 
harness. 

That our school system should accomplish these and many more de- 
sirable results has been urged upon our State by almost, if not quite, 
every important educational influence within its borders for more than six 
years. ; 

The State Superintendents for at least eight years both in their public 
lectures and official reports have decided in its favor. The State Teach- 
er’s Association during its last six sessions has each time adopted reso- 
lutions favoring without even a dissenting voice. Teachers’ Institutes 
wherever the subject has been presented have passed the same judgment 
with the same unanimity. 

We believe that in no important case has the system ever been reject- 
ed when once adopted in other States, and more than that it seems to meet 
with universal approbation among the educational classes. 

Cannot our Legis)ature be induced, during the coming session, to re- 
spond to this long continued and earnest appeal of those who are striving 
to build up the educational interests of the State ? A. P. 

Horicon, Wis. 





Aut things may be divided into two classes. First, things that you 
can help ; second, things that you can’t help. To fret about the first 
would be unmanly ; about the second would be utter folly ; therefore, 
fret not at all. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM—NORMAL DISTRICTS. 


Any one familiar with the present working of our School System will readily 
discover that a want of uniform efficiency is its great draw back. We have the 
best of schools and the worst; enlightened and efficient supervision and no su- 
pervision at all, or the next door to it. 

This state of things admits of various remedies. We call especial attention to 
the article preceding this, on the subject of introducing something like a general 
and systematic course of study into our schools. The gentleman who writes it 
is no mere theorizer, but a practical teacher, of long experience, who has given 
the subject careful attention. This work can be done without disturbing the 
existing organization of the schools; it would merely be converting irregularity 
and confusion into order and symmetry ; but it would prepare the way for another 
great step—the actual gradation of the schools, wherever that is practicable, into 
separate departments, under different teachers, 

We look for an article for our next issue upon this latter subject. and the 
kindred one of a Town Organization, from’a gentleman who has given it a special 
examination, and isin every way competent to do it justice. 

But there ig something else needed. To improve our school system in theory, 
and lay down the best possible course of study on paper, will amount to little. 
We must have a good system, every where well administered, and teachers com- 
petent to work under an enlightened and uniform plan, so thac a change of teach- 
ers Will not involve a change of plan, nor cause all that has been done before to 
be disparaged, and,its benefits more or less neutralized. How shall we attain 
this ? 

The method of reaching this consummation is indicated we think in the follow- 
ing section of one of the Resolutions adopted at the last meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association: 


I. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association the proper efficiency of our 
Public School system requires : 


7. The establishment of a series of Normal Schools, and the division of the State for 
this purposeinto Normal School Districts, and the appointment of Normal Superintend- 
ents over those districts who shall constitute a State Board of Education. 


This language is indeed somewhat general; but if we can set on foot what is 
there recommended, we shall be in the way of securing a degree of efficiency and 
uniformity now quite unattainable, These “Normal” Districts should be such 
in the best and largest sense of the term. Rule, system and efficiency should be 
secured, in every respect, in each district; and by the joint action of the Normal 
Superintendents, forming, with the State Superintendent a State Board of Educa- 
tion, the same blessings should, as far as possible, be made uniform over the 
State. What is now approximately attained in certain counties, under our best 
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County Superintendents, might be more fully attained everywhere. Having also 
the Town Organization, we could reach the following results: A systematic and 
uniform course of study, and a corresponding uniformity of teaching based upon 
that course of study; efficient and uniform visitation, supervision and reporting, 
through the town, county and normal district officers; uniform and careful ex- 
aminations of teachers, by the County Examiners, under the direction of the 
Normal District Superintendents; valuable and efficient institute work or the 
drilling and instructing of the existing body of teachers, leading on to the ulti- 
mate establishment of a “Series of Normal Schools ;” and hastening the good 
time when, as in the more enlightened European States, neither law nor public 
sentiment shall allow of any teachers but those who have been trained and 
found fit for the work. 

How many such Normal Districts there should be in the State; how the Su- 
perintendents should be appointed; how long they should hold their office, etc., 
are questions which, though important, we will not enter upon now. We incline 
to think that at present we might profitably make these districts co-terminous 
with our Congressional Representative Districts—or rather that six districts 
would Le enough, however they might be bounded. 

We can see the possibility of a glorious educational future for Wisconsin; but 
not until the earnest friends of education shall by a ‘‘long pull, and strong pull, 
and a pull altogether,” lift the existing incubus from her breast, and send a vital 
and invigorating current through all her veins, 


AN INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


We understand the Commissioners have selected the 240,000 acres of land do- 
nated by Congress to the State for founding an Industrial College. The very 
grave question arises: how shall the work be carried out? The proceeds of the 
grant cannot be applied to the erection of buildings; how shall they be secured? 
Can the existing State University be made to work in harmony with the new and 
important educational enterprize opening before us? This would depend very 
much, we judge, upon the wisdom of the Legislature in authorizing, and of the 
“Regents” or other officers who might be charged with the duty of carrying out 
such a plan. We have heard the opinion expressed, by many intelligent persons, 
as we have been in different portions of the State, that the service rendered or 
soon likely to be rendered by the State University, as a merely Collegiate Institu- 
tion, is in no proportionate degree commensurate with the money that has been 
expended upon it. It has graduated forty-five young men—four and a half a 
year for the ten years since the first class of graduates went forth. These gradu- 
ates could have found just as good facilities for the usual academical instruction, 
in other colleges, readily accessible, and the resources of the University might 
much more profitably have been devoted, from the outset, principally to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of Professional Schools. It is not too late to mend. 

The two sorts of professional instruction most imperatively and extensively 
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needed, are in the departments of Teaching and Agriculture. We should have 
had, long before this, a well endowed Normal school or schools, and one or more 
Agricultural schools. Not to speak of our wants in the former department, to 
meet which we need, as soon as we can get them, a half dozen Normal Schools, 
we also need an ample provision for Agricultural and other Industrial Education. 
We shall soon have cne million inhabitants and more thanone hundred thousand 
farmers in the State. Of these latter, not less than nine out of ten will be mere 
tillers of the soil, performing their work upon no basis and with no guidance of 
scientific knowledge. 

If provision is not made to afford to the sons of these farmers an opportunity 
to acquire something more than the mere skill of laborers, it will be a proof that 
the State is recreant to her duty. 

But something doubtless will be done. The “elephant” has been given to 
us, and something must be done with it. There will be pleuty of fingers itching 
to handle a property which ought to yield, if judiciously managed, from a quarter 
to a half million dollars. We look with much interest to see what will be done. 

Not only might the University be made more extensively useful than it now 
is, by furnishing professional rather than academical instruction, but it might 
properly occupy a position of precedence and authority among the colleges of the 
State. Nothing can so certainly operate to lower the standard of scholarship 
and bring degrees into contempt, as for the Legislature to keep conferring the 
power to grant the latter upon institutions that can in the nature of things amount 
to little more, for years to come, except on paper, than a first or second rate 
Academy. If we are not mistaken,: the opinion that a State University may 
most properly have the sole authority to confer literary degrees for the State, has 
the sanction of names eminent in the educational world. Let the local colleges 
make as many scholars as they please, and then let the University, upon the 
basis of a thorough and bona fide examination, impartially confer its honors upon 
those who deserve them. This would expose all shams, stimulate a healthful 
rivalry and elevate scholarship. We have the promise of an article upon this 
subject from a gentleman who has well considered it and can do it justice. 


Mr. PickaRD’s Essay.—The large number of teachers who have beard it, and 
a still larger number who have not, will be gratified, we are sure to read Mr. 
Pickard’s ingenious and instructive Essay in the present number. An earnest and 
appreciative teacher who writes below, will see that her wish is anticipated: 

“Tf it is convenient for you, will you publish the Essay read by Mr. Pickard 
at Kenosha? Perhaps I am partial; yet I can truly say that nothing I heard 
read or said, either at the State or National Associatioa, impressed me so deeply 
as the “‘ Bird’s Eye View of the Profession.” Truly Yours, 





Agent oF NormaL Boarp,—Col. J. G. MceMynn, of Racine, is examining the 
Normal Classes this year, and has we believe nearly or quite completed the 
work. 
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Tre NorMAL DEPARTMENT.—Looking in upon the Normal Department of the 
University the other day, after an absence from home, we found quite unexpect- 
edly that it was “the last day.” An examination in Grammar took place, based 
upon a miscellaneous collecti on of examples of false syntax. The test, which 
was a pretty severe one, was uncommonly well sustained. 

A large number of the late pupils will teach this winter, but we learn that 
there are nevertheless already indications of a large attendance next term. Mr. 
Allen and Miss Moody are doing a good work. The grand thing needed is enough 
pupils who will stay and finish a full course of study and training. 

Though the opening of the Department is a gain to the University, in num- 
bers, influence and receipts, we doubt whether the advantage is equally great to 
such a schoolitself to be thuslocated and connected. We conceive that it would 
be a much greater advantage to such an enterprise to be able to command ample 
material for a Model School and School of Practice - an indispensable part in- 
deed of a well organized and well developed institution for training men and 
women for the work of teachers and educators, 


THE ELrction in this State has resulted in part, in a manner to make the 
friends of education rejoice; not only by continuing Mr. Pickard in office, but 
several of our most active and useful County Superintendents. In Racine, Wal- 
worth, Green, Iowa, Dane, (West District), Jefferson, Waukesha, Milwaukee, 
(1st District), Sauk, Vernon, Trempealeau, Winnebago, Waupaca, Oconto and 
Door, the present incumbents are re-elected, embracing several excellent men. 
On the other hand several new Superintendents will appear on the scene. We 
shall be able to give a complete list we presume next month. 

Under the present system, the result, as in the former election of town super- 
intendeuts, will always be chequered. In one county, where they are so fortu- 
nate as to have a competent man, and the good sense to elect him, good work 
will be done. In another county, perhaps alongside, a mere place-man will be 
put in charge of the schools and teachers, and the consequence is a multiplica- 
tion of the evils of an inefficient town superintendency by a number equal to that 
of the towns in the county thus short-sighted and unfortunate. 


Wavpaca Norma AnD Hig Scnoon.—We had the pleasure of spending a 
little time in this schoo! last month. Some seventy names had been enrolled in 
the Normal Depertment, and a goodly number of these are so far advanced that 
they have been examined on the first year’s course, under the Normal Board. 
Beginning with Institutes—a month’s session last year under Mr. Allen—with 
a three months session this year, we hope Mr. Wernli will be able to see at length 
a permanent school for teachers grow up somewhere, as the result of his efforts. 

Waupaca county stands in the front rank. We think she will have as many 
teachers hereafter, in proportion to her whole number, who have had some de- 
gree of real aud useful professional training, as any county in the State. 

However this may be, Waupaca is the “banner county” on the Journal ques- 
tion. Fifty-one (vearly two-fifths) of her teachers are subscribers. 
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Jackson County is arousing from a dormant state. An Institute of four days 
session was held last week, in the nice school-house of District No. 7, Black 
River Falls. The names of twenty-six teachers were enrolled. 

Prof. Darrow, of Black River Falls lectured, and cheertully imparted much in- 
struction on topics of vital importance. A number of entertaining, instructive 
and practical lectures were delivered; also several meritorious essays were read 
to large and attentive audiences in the M. E. Church. All manifested a desire 
to labor in the cause. 

Another meeting of the Institute was appointed at Melrose, Jackson county, 
next May. B. E. 8. 

November 23, 1863. 


EVANSVILLE Seminary, of which D. Y. Kilgore, now in the army, was long 
Principal, is now in charge of Rev. Wm. H. Coleman. 


WisconsiN FEMALE COLLEGE, at Fox Lake, is in charge of Misses C. A. Bodge 
and M. L. Crowell, as Associate Principals, Mr. Goldthwaite, the former Primci- 
pal, has a school for boys we understand at Fox Lake. 


Baraboo CoLtLeciatTe Institute which was chartered as a College last winter, 
shows by its last Catalogue a total (including those in the Primary Department) 
of 199 pupils. The Institution is in charge of Mr. E. F. Hobart, assisted by 
several other teachers. 


American Institute or Instruction.—This venerable Institution held ts 
thirty-fourth annual session August 26th, 6th and 7th. The following subjects 
were discussed: 

1. “ What kind of Instruction is best adapted to prepare our pupils to appre- 
ciate and discharge their duties as citizens and patriots ?” 

2. ‘Would the general introduction of Object Teaching into our schools be 
beneficial ?” 

8. ‘The best methods of teaching Reading.” 

Several addresses were delivered on practical subjects. 

Charles Northend, editor of the Connecticut School Journal, was elected 
President. Attached to his name as a nucleus, is a comet’s tail of names of Vice 
Presidents. 

Samuel D. Mason was elected Secretary, and Wm. D. Ticknor of Boston, 
Treasurer. 

T. D. Adams, Mass., and Granville B. Putnam, Quincy, Mass., Corresponding 
Secretaries.—IJndiana School Journal. 


EMANOIPATION in Russia, as elyewhere, is a wonderful stimulant of the intel- 
lect. In one district, which formerly had ten village schools and 256 pupils 
there are now 1,123 schools and 16,387 pupils; in another the schools have in- 
creased from 20 to 277, and the pupils from 375 to 4,192; and in a third the 
schools have advanced from 308 to 1,238, and the pupils from 4,596 to 30,000.— 
Exchange. 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


Mr. Epitor—Having seen in the August No. of the Journal, a question which 
has been going the rounds in some of the county examinations, on which the 
teachers are not agreed; I thought I should like to hear how you or some of 
your correspondents would solve it. The question is, “A man bought a horse 
for 250 dollars, what must he ask for him, that he may take 10 per cent. less 
than he asks, and yet gain 15 per cent.?” Some of them maintain that he must 
ask $319.4-9 and others, $312.50; an answer through the medium of the Jour- 
nal will greatly oblige. D. A.J. 

Jefferson, Nov. 11, 1863. 


Mr. Epitor—I am informed it is the custom of some County Superintendents to 
destroy the examination papers of teachers after calculating their standing, Ought 
they not rather to be preserved for future reference? A TEACHER. 


THE JOURNAL FOR 1864. 


We can still supply back numbers of Vol. VIII, and will take no subscriptions to 
extend beyond the close of the volume. 


The whole volume, ........ 60 cts. January to June, .......... 30 cts. 
Vol. VIII, and Atwater’s School Government Cards pre-paid, ...... $1.60 
« « —** Chapman’s Map of Wisconsin, on Cloth “  ...... 1.10 

i “ Orcutt’s Hints to Teachers vc or 1.00 
Journal six months, and the Government Cards prepaid,............ 1.30 
ae ae is ‘¢ Map of Wisconsin Wt watiancaenons 80 

ei ee es «* Hints to Teachers De keseeaneedens 70 


We omit the Table of Subscriptions, by Counties, till next month. 


(ae We shall be glad to have those indebted for the Journal, especially if for 
one, two or three years past, remit the amount due. 


SCHOOL BOOKS—OUR ADVERTISERS. 


The former inactivity in the book trade seems to have passed by. This isa 
a good sign. Many new and valuable books for schools are being issued. Ona 
a former page, we present notices of new works in Geography, by various authors. 

Messrs. Ivison, Poinney & Co. of N. Y., present a Circular of some of their 
more important and valuable school books. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, announce a new Geography. 

Messrs. SARGENT, Winson & HINKLE, of Cincinnati, not only continue their 
fall advertisement, but present a strong array of notices and testimonials. 

Messrs. FowLerR & WELLS, of New York, present a list of their popular works. 

Messrs. Barnes & Burr have a Circular of the popular National Series, on the 
last two pages of the cover; also a list of other valuable books. 


RANKIN’S SCHOOL DESK. 
We call especial attention to the advertisement of this excellent Desk, on the 
first inside page of the cover. 
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Rosinson’s NEW SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION. Edited by Orin Root, A. M., Professor 
of Mathematics in Hamilton College. New York: Ivison, Phinney & Co. Chicago: 
S.C. Griggs & Co. 1863. 


This is a most complete and practical work, well calculated to interest both teacher 
and student ; in many respects it is superior to any other treatise on the same subject 
with which we are acquainted. Wenoticein the first chapter, a set of beautiful plates 
representing the Surveyor’s Compass, Solar Compass, Transit, Level, Sextant, and other 
instruments, each fully described. The rules of mensuration are well arranged, and 
many of them expressed both in common language and analytically. Throughout the 
entire work, the questions presented are of the most practical character ; those relat- 
ing to Land Surveying, as stated in the preface, are ** formed maialy from the field notes 
of actual operations, and are sufficiently numerous to familiarize any student with the 
workings of all practicul cases.’’ L. C. 


PRACTICAL SPELLER AND DEFINER, containing about four thousand words, with whose 
orthography and meaning all should be familiar. By George Sherwood, Author of 
“ Writing Speller,” and ‘Speller and Pronouncer.’? New York: Barnes & Burr ; 
Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. 


The words in this Speller are grouped in thirty-four clusses, as ‘ Agricultural Terms 
and Implements,’’ ‘ Flowers and Plants,’’ ‘Human Body and Parts,’’ ‘ Political 
Terms,’’ ‘* War or Military Terms,’’ etc. Suggestions for using the book are given, and 
altogether we think it might be made very useful. Itis somewhat analogous to North- 
end’s ‘‘ Dictation Exercises,’’ but designed for less advanced classes ; it is a good com- 
panion to the Speller and Pronouncer, and may be used with the * Writing Spelicr.”’ 


Tux WISCONSIN FARMER, a Monthly Magazine, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture and 
Rural Economy. Edited by J. W. Hoyt, Secretary of the Wisconsin State Agricul- 
tural Society. Published by Hoyt & Campbell. Madison, Wis. 

We learn that the Farmer underits present efficient management, has rapidly increas- 
edits circulation. Thisis what it deserves. It has long been a wonder to us (more so 
than that most teachers do not take an Educational Journal), thai so few farmers take 
publications devoted to their interests. The Wisconsin Farmer should be taken not 
merely by thousands, but by tens of thousands. It is very jittle to say of it that it is 
eminently readable, instructive and useful. 

We observe by the Prospectus for 1864, that every subscriber not only gets the Farmer 
for one dollar, but a prize in the form of a choice grape vine, blackberry root, or some- 
thing of that sert. 

All who will send us One Dollar, shall recei-e the Farmer one year, and the Journal six 
months, that is from January to the end of the volume. 


Rurat New YorkER, Edited and Published by D. D. T. Moore, Rochester, N. Y. $2 ayear. 

This is a sterling family and rural Weekly, and may be commended to all, farmers or 
otherwise, who wish such a publication. Vol. XV. commences with 1864, and among the 
new features promised, is a special Department of ‘‘ Sheep Husbandry”? to be conduct- 
ed by H. 8. Randall, author of the ‘ Practical Shepherd,’’? which will commend it to 
wool growers. 





